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THE CIRGULAR 

Has forits fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however. 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Txuaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it.and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ”* 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
{tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Retiatovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Biblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzrily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Commmity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
inen; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N.j Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octivo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, She Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relationsto,the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish.to understand Biste Commenism—its constitu- 
tional bvsis, and prospects of should acquaiut them 
Selves ‘vith the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fenied by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 











>= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent bx mail te allparts 
of the country. 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 216 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that‘all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRa LION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrEE cRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members. and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. ) 
—-Tue Circvnar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 


tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


The Oneida Community: 


.in the soul, instead of taking away or di- 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Directions to those whoare 
seeking Salvationfrom Sin. 


From the Berean. 


The gospel offers salvation from sin as 
a free airt. Of course the first thing to 
be done by one who seeks that salvation, 
is to clear away the rubbish of his own 
works. He must heartily repent, not on- 
ly of his manifest sins, but of his sup- 
posed works of righteousness. All works 
that are not the fruit of God’s life in 
the soul are“dead works,” utterly loath- 
some to one whose eyesare open to spirit- 
ual truth. Let the inquirer settle it in his 
heart that “there is none good but one, 
that is Ged,” that the righteousness of 
every being in the universe, from the high- 
est archangel to the lowest saint, is the 
righteousness of God ; and of course that 
he is not to make himself righteous by 
working, but is to be made righteous by 
receiving grace ; and he will see the ne- 
cessity ot setting his face toward the at- 
one-ment: spiritual union with God, in- 
stead of “doing duty,” will become the 
object of his efforts and hopes. 

In order to attain this union, its na- 
ture must first be clearly ascertained.— 
We will therefore look at some speci- 
mens of Bible language concerning the 
condition of those who attained it in the 
apostolic age. Paul says—‘“‘I am cruci- 
fied with Christ: nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”— 
Here is the reconciliation embodied —God 
and man made one. We must not explain 
away this testimony, by calling the lan- 
guage fiyurative. Spirits can dwell in 
each other, if bodies cannot. Paul means 
that the spirit of Christ (which is the 
same as Christ himself) actually lived 
and wrought righteousness in him. In 
another place he says, “If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his;” 
and then immediately adds, “If Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of 
sin,” &c. ; (Rom. 8: 9, 10 ;) from which 
it is evident, that to Lave the Spirit of 
Christ, isthe same thing as to have Christ 
himself indwelling. The church is the 
“body of Christ:” and asa man’s life 
dwells in every member of his body, so 
Christ dwells in every member of his 
church. ‘ Know ye not your own selves,” 
says the apostle, “ how that Christ is in 
you except ye be reprobates P” 2 Cor. 13: 
5. The condition, then, for which the 
inquirer seeks, is one in which he can 
truly say—“ Christ liveth inme.” The 
necessary consequence of that condition 
is perfect holiness, because Christ is per- 
fectly holy. 

The mind must not be embarrassed 
here by any imagination that a spiritual 
union with Christ is inconsistent with 
free agency. The power of willing is 
that which distinguishes a free agent trom 
a machine. Now the presence of Christ 


minishing the power of willing, greatly 
increases it. “‘ God worketh in [believers] 
to WILL,” as well as todo. Their power 
of willing, therefore, is proportioned, not 
as in other men to their own natural en- 
ergy, but to his omnipotence. The influ- 
ence of motives is not inconsistent with 
free agency. If a man’s own will goes 
with his acts, he is a free agent, however 
mighty may be the influences which per- 
suade him. Christ dwelling in believers, 
persuades them to righteousness, not only 
by external motives, but by spiritual 
power upplied directly to their will. They 
are free, because their will is not super- 
seded, but quickened. and actuated by 
Christ’s will. 


tude of admitted facts to prove that one 
spirit may dwell in another, and one will 
actuate another, without interfering with 
free agency. God dwelt in Christ, and 
determined all his actions. And yet was 
he not free ? Who does not believe thut 
the prophets were free agents when they 
“spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”? Was Judas any the less free, 
because “Satan entered inte him” ?— 
There is not a sincere professor of the 
common faith of the churches, who is net 
sometimes conscious of the spiritual con- 
trol of God. If that control, partially 
and occasionally exerted, is consistent 
with free agency, why may it not become 
perfect and perpetual, without making 
the subjects of it machines? There is 
not a professor in all the churches, wheth- 
er sincere or not, who does not expect 
to be kept from sin in heaven by the 
power of God. If this is acknowledged 
to be consistent with free agency, the 
principle we insist upon is admitted— 
Christ may dwell in us and actuate our 
wills, consistently with our freedom, here 
as well as in heaven. 

We now come to the main question— 
How is this union, by which Chriséd wells. 
in the soul, and so saves it from sin, to 
Le effected ? The witnesses of: the New 
Testament, answer with one voice—By 
BELIEVING THE GOSPEL. We will expound 
this answer, by showing, first, what the 
gospel is; and, secondly, what it is te 
believe. 

1. The gospel is a proclamation issuing 
from God. Human language and utter- 
ance, the preaching and writings of the 
apostles, are employed as its vehicles, but 
in its essence, it is not “ word nor speech, 
but power.” It isa “voice that shakes 
heaven and earth.” Heb, 12:26. It is 
a word of the same nature as that which 
“commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness,” (2 Cor. 4: 6,) which cast out 
devils, healed the sick, and raised the 
dead, It is a spiritual energy, emanat- 
ing from the Almighty. Whoever then 
merely believes certain thoughts about 
the gospel, which are excited in his mind. 
by reading the Bible, or by hearing a 
preacher, without discerning the voice of 
the Spirit of God, cannot be said to be- 
lieve the gospel. It is only when the 
message is received as from God, and its 
spiritual energy is apprehended, that it 
is “the power of God unto salvation,” 
Rom. 1: 16. “ When ye received,” 
says Paul, ‘‘ the word of God, which ye 
heard of us, ye received it not as the wond 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.” 1 Thess, 2: 13. 

But again ; the gospel is a proclama- 
tion of God’s reconciliation with mam by 
the death of Jesus Christ. We need not 
here speculate upon the exact nature of 
the enmity which existed between God 
and man, before the atonement, nor on 
the exact mode of the reconciliation. It 
is sufficient that we know that the offense 
and condemnation, which commenced 
with Adam’s transgression, which came 
upon all men, and which was increased 
instead of diminished by the law, was ta- 
ken away by the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God ; so that “the free gift came upon 
all men unto-the justification. of life.” 
Rom. 5: 11—21., “ God was in. Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, not im- 
puting their. trespasses unto them.” 
2 Cor. 5: 19% 

It must be distinctly understood that 
the reconciliation which the gospel thus 
proclaims is a fact that has actually taken 
place, not a proposal from God condition- 
al on man’s repentarce and faith. It is 
a reconciliation on the part of God, not 
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race of man. “ Christ is the propitia- 
tion for our sing ; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
1 John 2: 2. We donot say that all 
men are reconciled to God, but that God 
is reconciled to all men. The enmity on 
one side of the breach is ended, God has 
forgiven all for Christ’s sake. 

Accordingly the natural consequences 
of reconciliation on the part of God, have 
extended to all men. The atonement 
was not a mere formal transaction, It 
brought the world nigh to God, and he 
“poured out bis Spirit upon all flesh.” 
Acts 2:17. “The Paraclete” is given 
not to believers only, but to the whole 
world, Its business is to “ convince THE 
worLp of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” John 16: 8-11. It is the 
life of Christ ; and that is “the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.” It shines in darkness, 
though the darkness comprehends it not. 
Jno. 1: 5—9. The wicked are not ex- 
cluded from its influences ; for they are 
represented as resisting it. Acts 7: 51. 
They perish, not because the spiritual 
grace purchased by the atonement is with- 
held from them, but because they “ count 
the blood of the covenant wherewith they 
were sanctified an unholy thing, and do 
despite unto the Spirit of grace.” Heb. 
10:29. The effusion of the Spirit which 
followed the atonement, effected a gene- 
ral union of the divine and human na- 
tures. ‘The apostles and church at Jeru- 
salem were only the point of contact, 
where that union took place. Christ, as 
the second Adam, is spiritually connec- 
ted with, and present in, the whole race 
of man, “ The grace [i. e., the spiritual 
power] of God that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men.” Tit. 2: 11. 
“ This is the record, that God hath given 
tu us {i. e., to mankind] eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son.” 1.John 5: 11, 

It is obvious that this gospel calls men 
first of all, not to works, but to faith. If 
our forgiveness were yet future and con- 
tingent, and Christ were not in the world, 
but only in believers and in heaven, we 
might labor to propitiate God,. and to 
procure the presence of his Son, But 
since God is.already reconciled and Christ 
“is come in. the flesh,” it only remains 
tor us to believe. Accordingly, Paul’s di- 
rection to one who is in quest of the 
righteousness of God, is— Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into heav- 
en ? (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above ;) or, Who shall descend into the 
deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ again 
trom the dead.) ... The word is nigh 
thee, even.in thy mouth, and in thy heart: 
that is, the word of faith, which we 
preach ; that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from. the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
Rom, 10: 6—9. 

II. To believe the gospel, is to credit 
and heartily embrace the truth that God 
is reconciled to man, and that Christ is 
inall flesh. ‘To distinguish true faith 
from false, we must notice several specific 
characteristics involved in this general 
definition, 

1. True faith is an act of the heart.— 
It is not a passive or forced assent of the 
understanding, nor a movement of the 
feelings, in view of the truth, but a de- 
termination of the will to seal the verac- 
ity of God. Its language is—“ I wit. be- 
lieve God, though. men and devils and my 
own feelings contradict him.” 

2. True faith proceeds directly to self 
«pplication of the general truths of the 
sospel. It argues thus :--‘*God is ree- 
onciled to the world ; therefore he is rec- 
opciled to me, Chrisi is in all flesh ; 
‘herefore he is in me.” 

3. True faith boldly follows primary 
tacts to their conseyuences, thus :——“ If! 
Christ is in me, his death and resurrec- | 
tion are in me; I am crucified with him; 
tuy soul is with him in the resurrection ; 
! sit with him in heavenly places ; his 


4. True faith acts itself out by openly 
confessing, with self-application, the 


with all its consequences. 

Thus the inquirer will perceive that! 
to believe the gospel is by no means a 
trivial act. In “setting to his seal that 
God is true,” he must break through all 
the spiritual barriers of the world of 
darkness ; he must “cast down his own 
imaginations” and command his under- 
standing into subjection to “ the’ evi- 
dence of things not seen ;” he must fol- 
low the word of God willfully and boldly, 
where feelings draw back and resist ; he 
must gird himself for conflict with the 
scorn and gainsaying of the world. The 
bravery of the battle-warrior is coward- 
ice in comparison with the courage of 
him who can heartily say, “ Let God be 
true and every mana liar.” “ This is 
the work of God,” that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent--a work too great 
for fallen human nature. “No man 
(says Christ) can come to me except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
This is true, not because men are desti- 
tute of the natural faculties necessary to 
the belief of the gospel, but because they 
have not moral energy enough to resist 
the devil and lay hold on the truth— 
Faith therefore is not the fruit of the 
flesh, but ‘‘ the gift of God ;” Eph. 2: 
8 ; an act of the heart of man, possible 
to all, and in the highest degree obligato- 
ry on all, but actually existing only where 
God in his sovereign mercy gives special 
grace. “God is the Savior of all men, 
especially of those that believe.” 1 Tim. 
4:10. Hehas forgiven all, and sent 
the Spirit of grace to all, and so has left 
all utterly without excuse for remaining 
unreconciled ; but he has given faith 
only to them whom he chose in Jesus 
Christ before the world began. 


The effect of simple belief on the con- 
duct and condition of men, may be illus- 
trated by many familiar examples. Sup- 
pose two nations, that have been en- 
gaged in war with each other, are recon- 
ciled and enter into a treaty of friend- 
ship. Proclamation of peace is sent forth 
from the governments to their subjects. 
All who heartily bedieve the proclamation, 
immediately cease hostilities, and con- 
form their feelings and conduct to the 
friendly relations established by the trea- 
ty. If any refuse to believe, they con- 
tinue the war in their own hearts and ac- 
tions, though it has ceased between the 
governments, 

Again, suppose a poor outcast is made 
heir by the will of a friend, to a large es- 
tate. He is informed of his good for- 
tune. Now if he refuses to believe that 
the will exists, and that he is actually 
the owner of the estate, he remains a 
beggar in feelings and vondition, though 
he isa rich man, by lawful title. On 
the other hand, if by any means he is 
persuaded to believe the truth in the 
case, his feelings and actions immediate- 
ly come into correspondence with that 
truth : he becomes in his own conscious- 
ness, as well as in fact, a rich man. 

Examples of this kind, however, can- 
not fully illustrate the power of faith in 
the atonement ; for in all such cases, the 
the word tobe believed has no special 
power, and its effect on the condition 
and conduct of the believer is produced 
simply by the information which it con- 
veys ; whereas, we have seen that the 
word of the gospel is ‘‘ quick and power- 
ful, clothed with the energy of God, and 
produces. its effect on believers, even 


more by its spiritual influence than by} curable. 


its effect on the understanding. Truth 
is to the heart, as food to the body.— 
The effect of food is proportioned not 
merely to the digestive power of the 
consumer, bat also.to the nutritive power 
of the food itself; So the effect of truth 
received into the heart, is proportioned 
not merely to the mental energy of the 
believer, but also to the spiritual energy 
of the truth believed. Hence when the 


but asit is in truth the word of God,” 


the heart not only heurs information, but 


truth that “ Christ is come in the flesh,” | feels power. 


God having reconciled the world unto 
himself, and having poured out his Spir- 
it upon all flesh, the inquirer is apprised 
by the external word, that Christ “stands 
at thedoor.” He may properly conceive 
that the Spirit of truth surrounds and 
presses upon him like the atmosphere ; 
that it has penetrated his spirit as far 
as it can without his consent ; that it is 
“nich, even inhis heart and in his mouth.” 
Now when he believes with practical, that 
is with confessing faith, the facts of which 
he thus conceives, his spirit comes into 
sympathy with the Spirit of truth ; they 
coalesce and become one. That which 
was before an unperceived influence, pres- 
ent only as it were to the surface of, his 
spirit, and repelled by unbelief’ as oil is 
repelled by water, now enters into his 
consciousness ; he feels that Christ is in 
him, with the power of the resurrection, 
the victory over sin and death, the hope 
of glory. 

If the inquirer asks, “How may I 
know that I shall hold fast the profes- 
sion I have made P” our answer is, 
Your security, like your faith, though it 
it depends subordinately on your own 
will, is nevertheless “the gift of God.” 
The same power that first disposed you 
to believe, must “ strengthen, settle, and 
establish” you in the faith. You have 
good right to hope this will be done, from 
the consideration suggested by Paul; — 
“If when we were enemies we were rec- 
onciled, . much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved.” Rom. 5: 10. 
If God has laid hold of us, will he not 
secure us? “Know ye not,” says the 
apostle, “that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are ?” Rom.6: 16; i.e. the first act 
of yielding, places us permanently under 
the power of him to whom we yield.— 
“ He that hath begun a good work in us, 
will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” Phil. 1: 6. 

To those who neglect cr reject the offer 
of salvation from sin, we must address a 
word of warning. Though the atonement 
has purchased forgiveness and spiritual 
grace for all, it must be remembered that 


and deliberately refused, is not proffered 
the second time. “If we sin willfully 
after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no. more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
that shall devour the adversaries.” Heb. 
10 : 26,27. Sinsare of two kinds, viz: 
sins against the law, (written or unwrit- 
ten,) and sins against the truth and grace 
of the gospel. Sins against the law, i. e., 
all sins that are committed previous to 
the knowledge of the gospel, are provided 
for by the atonement, and will exclude 
no one from salvation. But the second 
growth of sins—those which are commit- 
ted in full view of the provisions of the 
gospel, and under its spiritual influences 
—those which “tread the Son of God un- 
der foot and do despite unto the Spirit of 
grace,’—can never be expiated. If the 
sanctifying power of the sacrifice of the 
Son of God has tried its strength upon a 
sinner’s heart in vain, that sinner has 
passed beyond the possibility of salvation ; 
for all subsequent influences must be 
weaker than those which have already 
failed. Mere disease may admit hope; but 
disease that has withstood the power of 
appropriate medicine, is given up as in- 
“ If any man see his brother sin 
a sin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and [Christ] shall give him life for 
them that sin not unto death. There is 
a sin unto death: Ido not say that he 
shall pray for it. All unrighteousness is sin; 
and there is a sin which is not unto death.” 
1 John 5: 16, 17. Christ, in his dying in- 
tercession, did not pray for the sin “that 
is unto death,” “Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Here is the 








victory over sin and death is mine.” 


gospel is received “‘not as the word of man, 


true limitation of the atonement. Mén 


this forgiveness and grace, once decisively | : 
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may even crucify the Son of God in igno- 
rance, and yet be forgiven. Paul perse- 
cuted Christ in his members with “threat- 
ening and slaughter,” and yet he found 
mercy, because “ he did it ignorantly in 
unbelief.” 1 Tim 1: 13. But when sin- 
ners, once forgiven by the atonement, 
“crucify the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame,” knowing what 
they do, their sin is no longer human, but 
diabolical—they have passed beyond the 
precincts of the atonement. We repeat 
it therefore, let those who hear the tidings 
of God’s mercy with indifference, bear in 
mind that, if he is now reconciled to them 
as men “ that are ignorant and out of the 
way,” he will not be reconciled to them 
when they become devils, by willful, de- 
liberate rejection of the proffers of his 
grace. Let them remember that though 
the tent of salvation 1s spread over the 
whole world, unbelief can dig out of that 
tent into hell. 


That no one may mistake the views 
presented in this article for Antinomian- 
ism, we will add in conclusion, that we 
believe a day of judgment is coming, in 
which God will literally “reward every 
man according to his works ;” that it is 
therefore absolutely necessary, in order 
that men may be saved, that they should 
be put inthe way of doing good works. 
In fact we carry our estimation of good 
works so far, that we fully believe that 
every man who comes to the judgment 
with no better works than those described 
in the seventh chapter of Romans, will 
be damned. We theretore present this 
gospel of faith, not as an easy method of 
escaping the necessity of works, but as 
the only and the sure foundation of such 
works as will survive the fire of judgment. 
We believe the words of Christ—“ As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, ex- 
cept it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
ave the branches; he that abideth in me, 
and Iin him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 
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Christ a Perfect Savior. 

We may lay it down as a truth never to be 
forgotten, that Christ is a Savior of both the suul 
and the body. No fact more clearly appears in 
the New Testament than that the Gospel includes 
within its terms the redemption of the body, as 
well as of the soul. On the one hand Paul says: 
* There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free 
from che law of sin and death.” On the other 
hand, and with the same authority, he announces 
that “Ifthe Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised uy 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

This presentation of the Gospel by Paul, shows 
us where to look for health, not only of the spirit. 
but alsu of the body. Christ is the source of both: 
and both must come from the interior world— 


from the Spirit of God. The reconciliation of the 


heart to God through faith in Christ, secures the 
indwelling of his Spirit. And if his Spirit dwells 
in us, it shall ‘* quicken our mortal bodies.” his 
was the word of God to the Primitive Church, it 
is his word tous now. Let every believer hold 
fast to it.—T. L. P. 





—— —-—__ 


Hints for Travelers. 





The Evening Post recommends traveling om 
foot, to those who would enjoy the scenery of na- 
ture at the best advantage and at the saine time 
would like to combine economy with pleasure.— 
“ In the Old World,” says the Post, “ traveling on 
foot is among the recognized modes of pleasure- 
travel. In Switzerland, particularly, few male 
travelers in good health omit to fasten on the 
knapsack, seize the Alpenstock and take theit 
walk among the rude passes of the Alps. Nearly 
all the Swiss schools spend three months of the 





year in making such excursions. They are alsu 
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much in vogue in the lake districts of England, 
where Helvellyn rears his shaggy form, surroun- 
ded by other scarred old mountains, and where 
Ullswater, Windermere, and their sister lakes re- 
pose quietly among the rocky hi'ls.” “ Germany, 
especially along the Rhine, is a favorite stamping 
ground.” 

Speaking of the localities which furnish attrac- 
tions to the pedestrian, the Post says: 

‘*Qur own country, the eastern and more 
thickly populated portion, at least, offers unusual 
inducements to pedestrians. The western shore 
of the Hudson from Hoboken to the Highlands, 1s 
notable for its fine scenery. ss ig Small 
excursions, however, will appear insignificant to 
ardent pedestrians, and tu these we would recom- 
mend _ the route recently selected by a number of 
young Philadelphians. They went from Phila- 
delphia to Niagara by way of Mauch Chuuk, 
Wilkesbarre, Wyoming. thence up the Susque- 
hanna to Elmira, and by way of the seven lakes 
to Niagara. It was expected the whole distance 
could be made in about two weeks. Their return 
lay through the Juniata and Alleghany valleys. 
Another expedition has since set out, making the 
starting point Harrisburg; whence the members 
of it will walk up the Susquehanna to Duncam- 
on, thence along the Juniata to Lewistown, thence 
by Bellefonte to Lock Haven and Williamsport, 
thence to Wilkesbarre and Mauch Chunk, return- 
ing by way of Bethlehem, a distance of three 
hundred miles.” 

It is evident there is no lack of localities to vis- 
it, for those who have an inclination to try the 
pedestrian plan. Where time is a secondary ob- 
ject such excarsions may be made interesting and 
profitable. We have pleasant remembrances of 
itinerating through the Schoharie Valley, and 
down the west bans of the Hudson as far as Idle- 
wild and Cornwall, carrying a bag of sewing-silk 
to supply the farmers and village merchants. In 
this way we paid our expenses, enjoyed the scen- 
ery, and earned a fair profit, pecuniarily, during 
each days’ travel. This plan however, is not so 
well adapted to those who would travel in com- 
panies of half a dozen, though it might be com- 
bined with that at certain seasons of the year.— 
The best way, however, would be to proceed in 
companies of men and women, to some desirable 
locality, say to Trenton Falls, Lake George, the 
Catskills, or to nearer scenes, where lake and hills 
and murmuring streams abound, there pitch a 
tent, and with wants and lodgings supplied inde- 
pendent of hotels, spend a week or more in fish- 
ing, exploring, sketching the interesting fea- 
tnres of the place, and other pleasant ways, until 
the recreative appetite is satisfied, then home.— 
In this way much could be enjoyed at moderate 
expense. 

The appetite for travel and change of scene, seems 
to be a natural one, the gratification of which 
under right influences, oftentimes is productive of 
much benefit. It brings new food to the mind, 
new activities to the body, new opportunities for 
acquaintance with the strange, the beautiful, the 
picturesque, the wonderful, in the works of God in 
the natural world, and new insight into the many 
ways in which man is at work in his manifold rela- 
tions with his fellow man and with the world 
which he inhabits. And all this may be made a 
help to spiritual growth and appreciation of 
and acquaintance with the world within.--rT. L. p. 

a 2 


Celestial Phenomena. 

Last week was quite prolific in celestial phe- 
nomena. First, caine the eclipse on Wednesday 
morning, which was watched with eager eyes from 
the Pacitic to the Red Sea; and which far to 
the north of us was total, and the object of great 
interest to the astronomers. The history of this 
eclipse is somewhat remarkable, and is said to be 
as follows: 

“The first appearance of this eclipse since the 
creation of the world (according to sacred chro- 
nology) was in the year A. D. 958, Dec. 8, old 
style, at 10 o’clock 50m. forenoon, when the 
inoon’s penumbra just came in contact with the 
earth at the south pdle; it has appeared every nine- 
teenth year since, and at each return the moon's 
shadow passed across the earth from west to east 
a little further to the north at each return, until 


the year 1644, March 8, O. S., when the center of} _ 


the moon's shadow passed a little to the north of 
the earth’s center, (the moon being 14 mm. 46 sec. 
trom her decending node, which was its 38th peri- 
odical return). It has continued to appear every 
nineteenth year since 1644, until this eclipse, which 
is its Glst periodical return. Its next appearence 
will be in 1878, July 29, at 3 o’clock 23 min. in the 
iorning, invisible m the United States. Lt will also 
appear again in 1896, August 9, It will continue 
to appear every nineteenth year until the year 2274, 
April 25, when the moon’s shaduw will just touch 


the earth at the North Pole, which will be its 76th. 


and last appearence, until the expiration of 12,492 
years, when it will come on again at the South 
Pole, and go through a similar course.” 

Then on Friday evening a brilliant meteor swept 
across the sky, lighted at unknown fires and 








going to unknown regions. A friend who saw it 
hands us the following description of it: 

“ We were so fortunate as to have a fine view of 
the beautiful meteor of Friday evening last whose 
rapid transit across our sky has excited so much 
surprise and interest. This brilhant nocturnal 
visitant made its appearance to us, about ten min- 
utes before ten o’clock. Our attention was called 
by a friend to an unusual light in the west; 
looking in the direction indicated, we behvida 
luminous body about half the size of the full moon, 
emerging from a bank of clouds, to the north-west 
of us, and casting a strong but pale light over the 
landscape. As it approached the meridian, it be- 
came more distinct, and we could discover what 
seemed to be a partial union of two separate bod- 
ies, oblong in shape, and forming a nucleus, from 
which extended a lengthy trail, which after a 
short time seemed to become detached from the 
main body, and to follow it ata little distance. 
Flakes of flame were also emitted, resembling the 
scales of red hot metal, which a blacksmith throws 
off from his iron before hammering. The color of 
the nucleus was aclear white; while the trail 
seemed to be of variuus hues—principally a deep 
red, intermingled with orange, pale blue, and a 
silvery green. As near as we could estimate, the 
entire transit from west tv east across our visi- 
b!e horizon was accomplished in about one min- 
ute. [Some others compute the time at one half 
ofaminute.] The meteor sunk behind the eastern 
hills very much as the moon sets in the west; and 
left the impression rather of a revolving than a 
falling body. At adectination of about thirty 
degrees from the meridian, it passed directly across 
the disc of the planet Mars, completely eclipsing 
it fora moment, and affording a most beautiful 
spectacle. Accuunts from Buffalo on the west, 
and New Haven on the east, report it to have 
passed both of those places at nearly the same 
time ; thus giving it a very high altitude, as well 
as an immense velocity of mution. Seen from 
this place, its highest altitude was about 50 deg., 
above the southern horizon; from Long Island 
Sound, we hear that it passed to the northward ; 
so that the actual path of the meteor must have 
been over the southern part of this State ina 
south easterly direction.” 72s 





From Europe. 


The news from Europe during the past week has 
not been of special importance. 

The Prince of Wales sailed for Canada on the 
10th. 

The proposed European Congress, it was: 
thought, would be held at Paris in October. 

France had notified Turkey of her intention to 
join with other powers to stop the massacre of 
Christians in Syria. 

Garibaldi: had been eulogized in the British 
Pailiament, in the House of Lords. 





...-Geo. Dawson of the Albany Evening 
Journal, who is considered high authority in pis- 
catury matters, says that “ fish culture will very 
soon become as general as poultry breeding, and 
where properly pursued, as profitable. But every 
body tries trout, and almost every body fails.— 
Any pond, filled with water of any temperature, 
will answer for bass or pickerel or perck. But! 
trout require water of the temperature of spring- 
brooks—the colder the better. ‘They are never 
found eleewhere; and all efforts to change their 
habits by artificial processes will prove a failure, 
By remembering this simple fact, novices in fish- 
breeding will save themselves a great deal of trou- 
ble.” 

...-The Japanese just before leaving our shores, 

performed an interesting and magnanimous act.— 
They gave $20,000 as a present to the police of 
the various cities which they had visited, to be 
divided in proportion to the length of their visit 
in each city, and the number of poiicemen. It 
was a token of their appreciation of the effurts of 
the police, to guard them from annoyance and se- 
cure their comfort while here. 
. A Lowell writer states that a careful com- 
putation shows the steam power of the Great 
Eastern steamn-ship to be equal to the water power 
that drives the mills at Lowell. 





Notes of Evening Meetings. 


In the discussion of the fuurth and fifth pro- 
positions of our formula of Principles and Mea- 
sures on several recent evenings, the following 
thonghts, amung others, were presented : 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration fur Distribution. 

J. L, S.—By examining the different proposi- 
tions in our Formula of Principles, and their re- 
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lation to each other, we shall see that the doctzine 
of entire Community of Property results natu- 
rally from the truth of the propositions which 
precede, and which have been before discussed; 
viz., Ist, the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Tleaven, (in which love is the ruling principle ;) 
2, the unity of all believers with the Kingdom 
in the Heavens; and 3, Resurrection of the spirit, 
abolishing Sin and selfishness. 

There needs little argument to show that ina 
society where all sin and selfishness are abolished, 
where there is entire unity of spirit, and where 
the ruling spirit is that of love, or of the King- 
dom of Heaven, there community of property must 
be the natural and necessary result, We believe 
that community of property is the order of things 
which prevails in the Kingdom of Heaven; and 
we are taught to pray that God’s Kingdom may 
come, and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. The state, then, in which we find our- 
selves, or in which we find any society, as to com- 
munity of property, may be considered a test—it 
is at least one test—by which we may judge our 
selves, or any other society, and ascertain how 
far we, or they, are conformed to the order of 
the Kingdom of heaven. 

The state of entire community of property, it 
will be found, belongs to an advanced stage, not 
merely of civilization, but of Christianization. 
For no nation or people that we know of, who are 
only called civilized, have adopted the system of 
community of proverty. Nor indeed do we find 
among the nations or societies professsing to be 
Christian, that community of property is prac- 
tised, except to a very limited extent—as for in- 
siance in the case of the Shakers, and perhaps one 
or two other sects. In fact it would seem, that 
in proportion as nations have advanced in civiliz- 
ation, or in what they have regarded as such, they 
have multiplied their laws for guarding and se- 
curing the rights of individual property ; so that 
if we were to judge from this particular only, we 
might conclude that the nations which are most 
advanced in eivilization, are fartber. from the 
kingdom of heaven than the untaught savages, who 
share at least the land as their common domain. 
This however, would be to judge from a par- 
tial and superficial view. Those whe examine 
more thoroughly, we presume, will hardly un- 
dertake to prove that it is the absence of selfish- 
ness, that leads savage tribes to possess their lands 
in common. In fact, the claim to some kind of 
ownership or possession is attempted to be main- 
tained among the different tribes ; and jealousies 
and enmity not unfrequently arise on account of 
alleged encroachments of one tribe on the lands 
of another, leading in many cases to long-contin- 
ued, savage warfare. 

I conclude, then, that the true idea of com- 
munity of property of all kinds, can only be 
realized among those who have received the spirit 
of Christ, and in whom the spirit of selfishness 
is overcome. To be true communists, we must 
first take into our hearts the doctrine that God 
owns all things ; then secondly, we must, through 
faith, realize that we are his children, and hence 
joint-heirs of all things with Christ; and thirdly, 
we must recognize the truth that we are une body, 
and every one members one of another. In short 
we have a specimen of the way in which true com- 
munism is brought about, in the record of what 
tuok place on the day of Pentecost, and what 
immediately followed: Then the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the believers, banished the 
feeling of selfishness and of individual property , 
“and the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common.” Here appears to 
have been no artificial or formal compact; the sim- 
ple reason why they had all things common was, 
because that “by one spirit they were all baptized 
into one body,” and hence they were “ of one heart 
and of one soul.” And without a baptism of the 
same spirit, we can never expect to sce a perma- 
nently successful community organization. 

From this view of the nature of the commu- 
nity spirit, we may with much advantage make a 
practical application of the principle, and thereby 
judge how far we have attained, as individuals 
or ax a community, to the true standard of the 
community spirit. By this standard the work- 
ings of egotism and selfishness in thuse who have 
not yet overcome them, will be made manifest. 
Acts of carelessnes and inconsiderateness, which 
even in private families often produce many serious 
evils, though too often looked upon as excusable 
faults, will be seen to be still unnore mischievous in 
community life, inasmuch as many more persons 
may be made to suffer from the cunsequences. 





Such acts will therefore, by this standard, be 
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severely criticised as violations of the community 
spirit. We can see moreover, in the light of 
this principle, that they who are self-seeking, and 
unmindfal of the rights of others, not only occa- 
sion annoyance and suffering to their fellow-mem- 
bers, but also in tho end defeat their own object, 
and deprive themselves of the very freedom which 
they desire, and which, would they not abuse it, 
they might enjoy. For instance, we say that our 
principle is, comunity of property of all kinds. 
Here then, suppose a certain member is a me- 
chanic—a joiner for example—who has his shop 
fitted up with a set of good tools which, before 
entering the community he was accustomed to 
keep in nice order, Suppose now that other 
members, having free acecss to his shop, say 
to themselves, these tools are all Community 
property and we may therefore use them frecly, 
If, however, they are ignorant and unskilled in the 
use of this kind of tools, as may be the case, or it 
they are careless in regard to the interests and 
wishes of others, very likely the mechanic may 
find, on entering his shop after an absence, that 
some of his heretofore nicely-kept tvols are dulled, 
or broken, or misplaced, if he is even able to find 
them. If such annoyances as these continue, he 
may at length come to this conclusion: “If I can 
not have my tools well-used, and returned to 
their places, I must, whenever I am t» be absent. 
lock them up in my chest.” 

Again, take the department of clothing. There 
are often occasions in a Community, when it is 
very convenient for some members to wear others’ 
garments ; and many take pleasure on such occa- 
sions in bestowing on each other mutual favors, 
thus promoting good will and brotherly feeling. 
But he who, claiming the right to act on the prin- 
ciple of community of property, goes and takes an- 
other’s garment without consulting him, and cither 
injuries it by carelessness, or neglects to return it 
promptly, shows alack of politeness and regard 
for others, and thus transgresses the community 
principle while he professes to follow it. If such 
persons desire to enjoy to the greatest extent the 
free use and benefit of the community property, 
they must prove that they are worthy to use it, 
and that they can be safely trusted with it. 

By examples of this kind we may see clearly 
how indispensable to the successful working of the 
community principle, is the Christian spirit of 
love, that “seeketh not its own,’’ and how antag- 
onistic to this is the spirit of selfishness. 

Were I asked for a precept which should em- 
body most cumprehensively what is esvential for 
carrying out harmoniously the community life, 
[ should point to the well-known and admirable 
passage uttered by Christ in his sermon on the 
mount: “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do you even so to them.” 

Dwelling together in Association or complex 
Samilies. 

Assuming that we have received the Spirit. 
of Christ, and loveone another with true fam- 
ily affection, and that we have a community of prop- 
erty and social rights, four reasons present them- 
selves tous why we should dwell together in a 
complex family. First, it is natural and attract- 
ive. Second, it is convenient and econoinical. 
Third, it is desirable for the Lenefit of education. 
Fourth, and most important, it is necessary for 
spiritual growth and perfection. 

It is natural because love draws together, and 
is only satisfied by a warm family unity. It 
is attractive for many -reasuns. Principally 
for this: the social element formed by a complex 
family whose hearts are in communication with 
Christ, is a genial, and delightful element in which 
to dwell, whose warmth and electric circulation 
are proportioned perhaps to its numbers. 

That it is convenient and economical for those 
who have common property to live together ,is a 
branch of the argument familiar to all. Our third 
reason for association is its educational benefits. 
It is not possible to limit the extent to which 
education may be carried in association. Music, 
for instance is fostered by highly favorable cir- 
cumstances. A choir or band, in association, has 
its daiiy epportunities for meeting, and the merm- 
bers may continue their practice together year 
after year without the vicissitudes to which other 
musical compames, associated by ties less perma- 
nent are, subject. 

Friendly criticism is one of the best educators, 
and for this association affurds abundant and sys- 
tematic facilities. The cosmupohtan character of 
a large association, including in family intimacy 
members from different countries and nations, ut 
all professions and trades, gifts ana acquirements, 
makes it a school in which education wil! be 





naturally diffused, ‘the power and skill which 
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is gained by parental association in the govern- 
ment and training of children is an impor- 
tant point. Many parents are not equal alone 
to the management of their own children. They 
have not the gift of governing. It is for them to 
couperate with and sustain some one else who 
has the natural faculty of a discipliniarian. This 
can be done with great effect in a complex family. 

Now as to the fourth reason. Association is 
not only attractive and desirable for many rea- 
sons to the believer, but it is essential to his spir- 
itual improvement. We conceive of it as the 
outward system, substituted for all other ordi- 
nuances and means of grace, in the new revelation 
of Christ which God is making. We confess 
Christ a savior from sin, and then if we ave intel- 
ligent we expect to be put through a process of 
trial and suffering to make it true. So by asso- 
ciation we confess our unity with one another, 
our renunciation of all selfishness, and God ac- 
cepts this practical testimony, and puts us through 
a course of experience to perfect us in unity, for 
which association furnishes him the means and 
circumstances. It furnishes him the mighty ele- 
ments of love and criticism, and circumstances 
for the development of all there is in our nature 
that is combustible, all the selfish tinder upon 
which his truth may burn. It is a purifying fire 
and at the same time a fountain of life. 


Midsummer. 








Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face the Summer lays ! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer-day 

The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet,— 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row; 
With even stroke their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze; while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 

And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 


The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 
The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! Ihave no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read : 
A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His Voice : 
I lie and listen, and rejoice. 
[Atlantic Monthly. 





A Measure of Character. 





I wish to ask you to consider what the ideal 
of the human character should be, according 
to this character of Christ. You will recollect 
the passage which I read to you in the opening 
service, and read it with a purpose. ‘ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.”” What was that? ‘* Who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bied himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” ‘ Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ?— 
the utter emptying of himself for the sake of 
filling others, and strengthening them. I have 
already said that the elements of this character 


were prefigured in the parental relation. An 
element of this character also scintillates in the 
beginning of every true and virtuous love. It 
must needs be the very marrow, the very ori- 
gin, of all the true nerves of life in every 
virtuous friendship. I think we know how 
much we love, by knowing how much we are 
willing to suffer for those we love, and only so. 

The man that loves and will not suffer, does 
not love. The man that loves and suffers but 
little, loves little. The true affection of father 
and mother, brother and sister, husband and 
wife, friend and friend, is not measured by the 
capacity which the man may have —— 
upon the blood, which can be dependent on 
constitutional forms. The mere capacity to 
effervesce in a moment of passion, the mere 
fluency of a tropical tongue—these things do 
uot measure our affection. 

You never kuow how much one loves until 
you know how much he is willing to endure 
and suffer ; and it is the suffering element that 
measures love. And all characters that are 
high must, of necessity, be characters that 
shall be willing, paticat, and strong to endure 
for others. It is not so much the pleasur2 we 
have in affection. To be able to have bright 
affections playing upon you and giving great 
joy to your nature, is one thing, and to hold 
your nature in the willing service of others, is 
another; and that is the divine idea of man- 
hood, of the human character. 

It certainly is the test and measure of a true 
human love. Look, in contrast with this ideal of 
character that we see growing up in civilized 
life, at what we call cultured society. A sus- 
ceptibility of character, a certain dignity, upon 
which men stand, a certain reserve, a certain 
fear of contact with the world, a certain sense 
of degradation if they come out of their pe- 
culiar sphere, an unwillingness to let men 
come near them—a character which consists in 
avoiding pain and suffering. Of some of the 
most memorable men of literature and art, it 
is said that they made it a part of their reli- 
gion never to have a word spoken in their 
presence that would cause any suffering. They 
would not allow any one to tell them of the 
death of a friend. They would not hear of 
death. What loyalty of manhood that man 
must have had, that takes the immense power 
which is committed to him and is carrying it 
around with him all the time, so that he may 
best husband it for himself, so that he may 
love you tenderly, for bis own satisfaction ; but 
letting no man whisper another’s trouble in his 
ear, lest he should find his nicely balanced 
thoughts were disturbed, and lest the plenitude 
of his interior enjoyment should be diminished. 
He could not endure to have any thing trouble 
him. He might as well have been a spider, 
and lived upon a cobweb, so far as humanity is 
concerned. 

Oh how differently the loyalty of the divine 
nature, the loyalty of Christ’s life ; how differ- 
ent the ideal of character given! He that 
would be prince, let him go down to the bottom 
of life, and be familiar with it ; he that would 
be chief, let him be the servant. That service, 
the unselfish service of a true love, in man, or 
angels, or God, is the idea and glory of char- 
acter.——Beecher. 





To-day. 


A single sparkling drop 
Of love divine 

Presses my mortal cup; 
To-day is mine— 


Mine, all its fleeting hours, 
Its golden light ; 

Mine, with my highest powers 
Its scroll to write. 


Mine, ere its moments fly, 
To toil and pray, 

To lift mine eyes on high— 
This brief to-day. 


Soon in the purple West 
Its beams shall cease, 

Oh! happy in my breast 
To write in peace! 
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Select List of Grapes. 


A correspondent of the American Farmer, 
whose experience, says the Country Gentleman, 
entitles his opinion to respect, furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of Grapes, the merits of which are 
well ascertained, and all of which, in his opinion, 
are better than Isabella and Catawba: 


1st. Delaware.--Bunches and berries me- 
dium size, round, red ; ripens four weeks ear- 
lier than the Isabella ; of the highest excellence 
vs to quality, hardiness and productiveness. 





Its right eminently to the first rank is gencrally 
conceded by all who know it. 


THE CIRCULAR, 





2d. Diana.—Buncbes large, mostly shoul- 
dered ; berries large, round, red ; vine vigorous 
and productive ; ripens two weeks later than 
the Delaware and approaches it in excellence, 
both for table use and for wine. If grown ina 
small space, must be root pruned at the end of 
the first season, and if very vigorous, at the 
end of the second. 

3d. Anna.—A white grape of the highest 
flavor ; bunclies and berries medium to large ; 
vine hardy and productive. It begins to ripen 
as early as Diana, but does not progress so ra- 

idly, and consequently in cold seasons may 
le considered not quite so early as Diana, but 
much earlier than Catawba, and greatly sur- 
passing it in rich vinous flavor. 

4th. Herbemont.—An immense grower, and 
the most ornamental of all our out-door vines ; 
perfectly hardy south of New York; its ber- 
ries are medium and small in size, but color 
deep purple covered with bloom; the bunches 
are very large. Its rich, spicy, vinous flavor 
is very distinct and of the greatest excellence. 
It is fitly described by Downing, who says, “its 
berries are bags of wine.”” An admirable va- 
riety for the latitude of New York city and 
further south. In texture and flavor it may 
stand in comparison with the best European 
varieties. 

5th. Lencir.—All that has been said of 
Herbemont will apply generally to this variety, 
except that the Lenoir is much earlier, ripen- 
ing at least two weeks vefore the Isabella. Its 
fruit is very sweet, rich, spicy and vinous, and 
has a very high character for wine as well as 
for table use. 

Rebecca would deserve all commendation for 
the garden, were it not that its leaves, which 
are not abundant, like those of Isabella, in 
most localities are subject to mildew in unfa- 
vorable seasons. ; 

There are two other varieties that should 
not be passed without a word, as few who have 
gardens would like to be without them. 

Ist. Union Village—which originated with 
the Shakers at a place of that name near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was introduced by Mr. 
Longworth. In appearance it is like a mon- 
strous Isahella, and resembles it in flavor, but 
is richer, and ripens at least one week sooner. 
In bunch and berry it may be represented as 
twice the size of that variety. 

2d. Elsingburg.—This is directly the re- 
verse of the above, baving small berries, but 
of the highest flavor, and of a decided Kuro- 
pean character, but it is hardy, early and pro- 
ductive ; with care, its long shouldered bunches 
become very handsome ; fruit sweet, spicy and 
delicious. 

It may be remarked that the skin of the 
Herbemont, Lenoir, and Elsingburg adheres 
firmly to the flesh like all of the foreign vari- 
eties. 





From a report of the doings of the Fruit-Grow- 
er’s Society of Western New York, at the June 
meeting in Buffalo, published in the Country Gen- 
tleman, we extract the following paragraphs: 
Strawberries, 

Mr. Glen of Monroe county, said that he 
planted Crimson Cone upon a space of 16 
square rods, (one tenth of an acre,) and the 
second year picked eleven hundred quarts of 
berries They had continued bearing well, 
and now this fifth year, had already yielded over 
one thousand quarts. Wilson’s Albany is an 
enormous bearer the first year, but afterwards 
diminishes very much in productiveness. The 
Large Early Scarlet will bear as many quarts 
as Wilson’s Albany, and comes first into mar- 
ket, when the price is high, the demand great, 
and the sales easy, while Wilson’s ripens 
mainly in the glut of the market. Triomphe 
de Gand is very productive and very fine.— 
Hooker is perhaps somewhat tender in open 
winters or exposed situations, but it is of un- 
surpassed high flavor. Scott’s Seedling is very 
productive, but of insipid flavor. Crimson 
Cone is very fine and good for preserving.— 
When planted in hills mulching is necessary. 

Mr. Charles Downing remarked that Wil- 
son’s Albany was the most productive plant he 
ever saw, but the fruit was too sour by far.— 
Jenny Lind is of best quality. ‘Triomphe de 
Gand the same. Scott’s Seedling was very 
handsome, but possessed no flavor. Of all 
crops, perhaps the strawberry was the most 
variable crop known. Some sorts being admi- 
rably adapted to some localities and some to 
others. ‘Trollope’s Victoria was of fine flavor, 
but not very productive. Monroe Scarlet was 
not as good onthe banks of the Hudson as 
farther west, while Hooker was a superior ber- 
ry of superior flavor, but not productive enough 
to satisfy the demands of many. ; 

Mr. Beadle of St. Catherines, remarked 
that in Canada, upon asoil decidedly sandy, 
there was no variety for table use which was as 
early, of as good size and fine flavor as the 





and ripening as it did next to the Early Sear- 
let, and being of good flavor formed a capital 
succession crop. Burr’s New Pine is, however, 
the best strawberry we have ever seen in all its 
qualities, in produetiveness and in flavor. In 
size we have only one rival for it, and that is 
Triomphe de Gand; we think a good deal of 
that, so far. Hooker bears large berries anda 
good crop of the finest flavor, with few small 
berries on the truss. 

In Canada we are obliged to protect ali our 
strawberries in the winters. We plant in the 
spring, rows 2 1-2 feet apart, and plants 1 1-2 
feet apart in the rows; let the runners fill in 
the spaces during the first summer, and then 
stop runners—we mulch with grass, have two 
seasons of fruit, and then dig up. 

Cherries, 

What are the best six varieties of Cherry 
for family use, and also for market purposes ? 
and the best method of cultivation ? 

Mr. Coppock of Erie Co: Coe’s Transpa- 
rent for market are the most profitable ; very 
good indeed. Black Tartarian, Yellow Span- 
ish, Elton, Black Eagle, and May Duke. 

Mr. Bissell of Monroe Co., for earliest, 
wished Early Purple Guigne, and afterward, 
Elton, Rockport Bigarreau, Coe’s Transparent, 
Belle de Choisy, May Duke. 

Mr. Hoag of Niagara Co., named the old 
American Black-heart, which this year had 
borne ten bushels of fruit, selling readily at 
$3 per bushel ; tree is always productive ; fruit 
perfect, never wormy, jet black in color, and 
in texture soft and melting. Belle Magnifique 
is a fine late cherry for bottling—retains its 
shape and flavor admirably. 


Mr. Jos. Frost of Monroe Co., remarked that 
Coe’s Transparent, at the Genesee Valley Hor- 
ticultural Society, took the first premium for the 
best quart. Mr. F’. thought that Belle de Choi- 
sy was one of our best dessert cherries, and 
when the tree obtains age it bears well; but as 
for cultivation, Mr. Frost spoke very strongly 
in favor of trees on the Mahaleb stock.— 
Dwarfed in this way they are far bardier than 
as standards, and are particularly desirable. in 
the vicissitudes of our climate at the west. 
The tree is more bushy and in form much pro- 
ferable, while the fruit can be much easier 
gathered, and is actually much larger and finer 
than onstandards. Besides this the trees bear 
fruit earlier, and for smal! gardens the Duke 
and Morello varieties are particularly desirable 
on Mahaleb stock. 

Mr. Downing spoke of Vail’s August Duke, 
as a variety highly thought of for a late sort 
ripening about the last of July, and also said 
that on Mahaleb stock, cherries were better 
than as standards. 

Mr. Townsend of Niagara Co., would add 
that a soil of moderate fertility should in all 
cases be chosen to plant cherry trees upon, and 


and all weeds kept away, it should not be too 
much stimulated by manures. On the Ma- 


so many vicissitudes as on standards. The 
wood is more dense and less subject to winter 
injuries, while the trees begin to bear at three 
years of age, and the size and quality of the 
fruit are very much improved. 





The Power of Short Words. 


The late Prof. Addison Alexander, of Princeton 
College, is the author of the following composition. 
It illustrates the power of short words in quite a 
remarkable way : : 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 

To whom can this be true who once bas heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 

When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 

Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note, 

Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a strength 

Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more hight than breadth, more depth 

than length. 

Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will, may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 

shine— 
Light, but not heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 

The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 

On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead, 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the hand; 
To joy’s quick step, as wellas grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 





Large Early Scarlet. Hovey’s Seedling did 
well, having a few large berries on each truss, 


With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 


although the ground should be cultivated well,’ 


haleb stock the cherry trees are not subject to: 





